Rafter

hind this passion lay the conviction, expressed
more than once in his writings, that "every va-
riety is a deviation which becomes a species as
soon as it is permanent by reproduction. Devi-
ations in essential organs may then gradually
become new genera" (Atlantic Journal, Spring,
1833, P- J64)" He thus had a glimpse, if no more
than a glimpse, of the later development of bio-
logical thought. He was ahead of his generation
in the United States, also, in advocating Jus-
sieu's method of classification. His contempo-
rary fame was injured, in fact, quite as much by
his superior intelligence as by his shortcomings.
During his last years he suffered from dire
poverty, neglect, and ill health, and some of his
later schemes and activities indicate that he was
not entirely sane. He died in a miserable gar-
ret in Philadelphia, of cancer of the stomach.
His landlord intended to sell the corpse to a
medical school, but some friends smuggled it out
of the house and gave it decent burial. In 1924
his remains were reinterred on the campus of
Transylvania University at Lexington, with
honors appropriate to the memory of one of the
great pioneers of natural science in America.

[The chief source of information is Rafinesque's
autobiography, A Life of Travels and Researches in
North America and South Europe (1836). R. E. Call,
The Life and Writings of Rafinesque (Filson Club
Pubs. No. 10, Louisville, Ky., 1895) and T. J. Fitz-
patrick, Rafinesque : A Sketch of his^ Life with Bibliog.
(Historical Dept. of Iowa, Des Moines, 1911) are in-
dispensable ; the latter lists 939 items (books, pamphlets,
periodicals, articles, notes, circulars, etc.) by Rafinesque
and 134 referring to him and locates his manuscripts
and portraits. Audubon's highly colored version of his
meeting with him is most accessible in Delineations of
Am. Scenery and Character (1926), ed. by F. H. Her-
rick. See also: James Whaler, Green River: A Poem
for Rafinesque (1931)-]                               G. H. G.

RAFTER, GEORGE W. (Dec. 9, iSs.
29, 1907), civil engineer, son of John and Elea-
nor (Willson) Rafter, was born in Orleans, N.
Y. On his father's side he was descended from
a Scotch-Irish settler of Northumberland Coun-
ty, Pa. ; on his mother's, from James Willson, a
pioneer settler of Cherry Valley, N. Y. After
the death of John Rafter, when his son was
seven years old, his widow sold the water-power
at Orleans which had been the main source of
the family's income, but the purchasers had dif-
ficulties because of the irregularity of the water
flow, and several times the property reverted to
Mrs. Rafter. This experience of his boyhood may
have influenced George's later bent.

He received his education in the public schools
of Phelps, N. Y., in the old Canandaigua Acad-
emy, and at Cornell University, where he was
enrolled for a short time. In 1872 he married
Alyda Kirk, of Phelps, who died in May 1907.

Rafter
He began his engineering career in 1873 by
part-time work in the City Surveyor's office at
Rochester, N. Y. Simultaneously he studied
architecture and in addition taught mathematics
in a private school. In 1876 he became assistant
engineer of the Rochester water works, and then
for two years practised as a consulting civil en-
gineer. In this capacity he served the Rochester
& Lake Ontario Railway Company. From 1880
to 1882 he was employed by the Texas & Pacific
and Missouri Pacific railways, for the former
road supervising the water supply piped across
the Staked Plains, Then followed a year in the
construction of water works at Fort Worth, Tex.
Back in New York State (1883-90), he served
as assistant engineer of the Rochester water
works and engineer of the Fredonia water works.
In 1883, he surveyed Honeoye Lake for use as
a storage reservoir for water power for Roches-
ter mills. In 1890, while acting chief engineer
of the Rochester water works, he inaugurated an
original scheme for throttling down certain dis-
tricts when a water famine threatened, distrib-
uting the insufficient supply so as to preserve
public health and minimize discomfort. He de-
signed sewage disposal plants at Albion, Holley,
Lawrenceville, and Geneva, N. Y., and the West
Virginia State Hospital for the Insane; and
water works at Berwick and Nescopeck, Pa.;
and served as consulting engineer for the War-
saw (N. Y.) Water Company. In collaboration
with M. N. Baker, he published Sewage Disposal
in the United States (1894), which became a
standard textbook in the field. For a time he
was sanitary expert to the Boston water works,
and during this period collaborated with Prof.
William T. Sedgwick [q.v^ in developing the
Sedgwick-Rafter method of water analysis. He
was one of the first engineers to use the micro-
scope in the study of the biology of water sup-
plies, writing several papers in connection with
this subject.
In 1893, he entered the employ of the State of
New York to study especially the problems of
river control; he devised a system of storage
reservoirs to regulate the flow of the Genesee
and Hudson rivers, notably the reservoir at
Schroon Lake, and superintended the construc-
tion of the dam which formed Indian Lake in a
tributary of the upper Hudson. In 1902 he was
made a member of the newly founded state
Water Storage Commission. Sent abroad in
1894 to study movable bridges and to investigate
high masonry dams, he made reports to the state
engineer of New York on these subjects.
In charge of water-supply investigation for
the federal board of engineers on deep water-